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Your Opportunity to Subscribe to the Second Liberty Loan. 





; This Money is to Help Make Victory Sure and to Save the 
: Lives of Our Sons. 


The money you lend buys food, clothing, guns and ammunition for the boys 
you now see marching away. 


YOUR PART IS MERELY TO LEND MONEY 
If you want to do your part Buy Liberty Bonds. 


THE SAFEST INVESTMENT IN THE WORLD 
) And the best all things considered. Your interests and your country’s are one and inseparable. 


LIBERTY BONDS ARE EASY TO BUY. 


Your bank—any bank—will take your subscription without any fee. You can buy 
Liberty Bonds on partial payments. ‘Thrift is a good habit. 


BUY ALL THE LIBERTY BONDS YOU CAN. 
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The ‘PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. of BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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“Full many a 
gem of purest 
ray serene 


The dark un- 
fathomed caves 
of ocean hear.’’ 




















When you read Arno 
Bratten’s new book, you'll 
recognize that it is a gem. 
You may think it a diamond 
in the rough, but you’ll know 
it is a gem nevertheless. 


“A plain tale” from the 
low, rolling hills of southern 
Illinois, Bratten’s book dis- 
closes conditions—of school 
government that many of 
you will recognize, and at 
which all of you are shocked. 


The REDEMPTION 
OF ARTHUR TRUE 


By ARNO BRATTEN 





Out-eggles Eggleston’s 
famous Hooster Schoolmaster 
in its masterly portrayal of 
some kinds of rural school sit- 
uations. The villains are real 
and recognizable; may the 
book be the means of bolster- 
ing up the courage of other 
Arthur Trues who will surely 
meet situations oddly similar. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Peoria, Ill. 
The story is a series of ‘‘snap shots’’ of 
the country schools, caught in the very act 
of doing the things they are guilty of ; and 
the author has strung these ‘‘views’’ to- 
gether so cleverly that they make a sort of 
‘*moving picture’’ performance of what it 
is all about. The pictures are such as all 
parties to the country schools OUGHT to 
see, and, I think, they will come to see. I 
wish every patron of the schools would read 
the book. It would do them all good. 
WM. HAWLEY SMITH. 


Mt. Carmel, Ill. 
‘‘The Redemption of Arthur True’’ 
sh.uld be read by all teachers, parents, and 
members of boards of directors. The book 

is full of good sense and sound pedagogy. 
W. 8. BOOTH. 

Harrisburg, Ill. 
..I received your splendid book, ‘‘ The Re- 
demption of Arthur True,’’ in this morn- 
ing’s mail and did not stop reading until I 
had finished it. It is an interesting volume, 
and one which all teachers, parents, and 
school boards should read, for there are yet 
to be found examples of Mr. Sharp, Mr. 
Brown, Mr. Flint, Mr. Swift, and the other 
characters portrayed in the story, and yearly 
boys and girls are going to the devil because 
of the influence of just such persons as the 
four whose names are gwen. But thank 
God we have some Mr. Strongs and Mr. 
Trues to help in the work of redemption, 
and not all of the prodigals are forever lost. 
R. E. RHINE, 
Co. Supt. of Schools. 


Marion, Il. 

Mr. Bratten is not pessimistic as to the 

welfare of the common schools, but suggests, 

in an admirable manner, a remedy wherebu 

they may be lifted to a higher plane,—by 

eliminating the ‘‘Sharps,’’ ‘‘ Flints,’’ and 

‘*Swifts,’’ and by placing the schools in 

control of the ‘‘ Wrights,’’ ‘‘Trues,’’ and 
‘*Strongs.’’ 

T. J. YOUNGBLOOD, 

Ez. Co. Supt. of Schools. 


Marion, Ill. 
To me The Redemption of Arthur True 
is more like a living reality than a story. 
While many of the incidents are amusing, 
the most of it I read with the tears held 
back, because the scenes were so realistic 
that I seemed to live my whole life over 
again. I believe that every teacher ought 
to read the story and put a copy in each dis- 
trict library. 
J. L. D. HARTWELL, 
Prin. Lincoln School. 


A REVIEW 


‘*The Redemption of Arthur True, is a 
story of country school life and is true to 
the facts. It is well told and holds the in- 
terest of the reader from the beginning to 
the end. It is a story with a purpose arid 
ought to do good. Its lesson is the need of 
more parental interest in our country 
schools. It shows how a few men with small 
calibre, or one man with small calibre, may 
run a school with the plea of saving taxes. 
It shows the disastrous results of having in- 
competent and unfaithful teachers, and 
finally shows what a school board with the 
right kind of a teacher, and with parental 
co-operation can bring to pass.’’ 

From the ILLINOIS BAPTIST. 
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THROW THE TEXT BOOKS OUT. 


‘*There is no reason for a textbook— 
textbooks are a great nuisance and a very 
great waste of money’’ quotes a Pittsburgh 
paper from an address by an educational re- 
former. The paper then adds editorially 
‘*so are schools, from the average young- 
ster’s viewpoint. We have not yet heard of 
their abandonment, but that doubtless will 
be the next thing on the program.’’ 

That ‘‘There is no reason for a text- 
book’’ ete., was asserted in one of a re- 
cent series of lectures at the University of 
Pittsburgh by a professor from another city 
and state. But the editor is mistaken in 
supposing that schools would then be aban- 
doned. The school of the reformer (?) who 
knows no reason for a textbook is not aban- 
doned it is translated—up or down as the 
ease may be. For brief instances of time 
such a school might better be called a bevy, 
perhaps, or a chorus, but at other times it 
becomes a herd if not a mob or perhaps a 
swarm. It can not truly be called a school 
but it is not abandoned, rather it is coddled, 
wheedled and besought or at least the chil- 
dren are so treated that they cannot be 
ealled governed or directed or trained. 

The slogan of these reformers is ‘‘The 
school is the life and not a preparation for 
life.’’ May we ask what is this distinction 
between life and a preparation for life? 
What, is that life which does not have a 
preparation for mature life? The scientist 
tells us that species live by the survival 
of the fittest in a world that kills those 
less fit. The fittest in this case is de- 
termined by the external conditions of 
living and not by the worth of the partic- 
ular individuals. In the old unschooled 
days of mankind, for instance, the prophet 
who lived before his time was stoned or 
burned to death. In that way the 


Continued on next page. 


They Say It Can’t Be Done! 


“They say (some publishers) that you 
don't read advertisements. We know that 
you do. 











“They say” that when you do read ad- 
vertisements (maybe that's an Irish bull) 
you don't write for further information. 
How about it? 


“They say that they d rather send you 
circulars than talk to you through the 
advertising columns o! a magazine. Which 
would you prefer? 


We believe that you are interested in all 
that is new and good in books and equip- 
ment, whether you buy or not. 


We believe that your influence is great in 
the selection of texts. 


By spending a few cents you can de- 
monstrate your interest in good books. 


Catalogues of the latest and best educa- 
tional books will be promptly sent in re- 
sponse to postcard requests addressed to 
those who advertise in this magazine. 
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THROW THE TEXT BOOKS OUT 
Continued from last page 


forces of blind instinct working for 
self protection—unschooled life—sought to 
defy change. Of course persons—indi- 
vidual lives—do not thus stop change. 
They stop themselves, and another race or 
creed goes on. Do these reformers intend 
their school to be a war for extermination 
in which only the fittest survive? 


WHY A SCHOOL 


No scientist claims that man _ is 
equipped physically and by the use of un- 
schooled instincts to survive under the con- 
ditions of the present world. As infancy—- 
the period before maturity is reached—has 
been prolonged for man the race has been 
able to develop a higher and yet higher civ- 
ilization. This is possible because the chil- 
dren have had more time to be schooled to 
meet the most advanced changes and to con- 
tinue human progress. The unschooled are 
not prepared to survive in the world in 
which man now lives. Mankind knows this 
fact and so does the reformer quoted above. 
The first purpose of the school is to develop 
the individual up to the present stage of 
modern life, that he may survive at least the 
entrance into mature life. 

The second purpose of the school is not so 
clearly in the minds of the people and is 
minimized if not denied by the aforesaid 
reformer. This purpose is so to develop the 
individuals of the race that they may con- 
tinue human progress without indiscrimi- 
nate destruction of the institutions of the 
present. Civilization requires evolution 
of the race not only by the survival otf 
the fittest but also by the transformation of 
all into the fit to survive. This is true be- 
cause civilization depends for its continued 
success upon inner mental and spiritual con- 
ditions and not alone upon external or phys- 
ical controls of life. Man as man is not fit 
to survive who is not fit so to work with his 
brother that both may survive and establish 
a life of richer joys for both. 


WHY THE TEXTBOOK 


The textbook is the mother of the school 
and consequently the grandmother of civili- 
zation if the facts stated above are true. 
The first textbook, of course, is the inquir- 
ing mind—the mind that asks a question of 
its own action or of the action of nature 
and proceeds to find the answer in an under- 
standing of the succession of its own ex- 
periences. Socrates emphasized this atti- 
tude of inquiry when, in his trial before the 
Athenian people for impiety, he asserted 
that his mission in life was to show his fel- 
lows that they did not know. Life, even the 
most successful life of a great leader in the 
state, does not necessarily have knowledge. 
Socrates thought that such a leader might 
be divinely guided but he was guided by 
opinion and not by knowledge. 

Life gives opinions. These may be fool- 
ish opinions or they may be very wise ones 
but they are not knowledge, and, said Socra- 
tes, opinions can not be taught even by the 
wisest. They can only be acquired by life. 
The more knowledge is brought into use by 
life the wiser the opinions may be expected 
to be. 

On the other hand it may be admitted 
that knowledge will not of itself give wis- 
dom, knowledge, however, can become the 
true guide for life toward wise opinion. 
Knowledge is, perhaps, the means divinity 
uses to guide men as a whole toward wis- 
dom. Knowledge itself can be taught 
though the wisdom of right opinion is 
gained only in life truly guided by knowl- 
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EVERY TEACHER OWES 


it to herself, to her community, and to her pupils to use the very best methods, devices and ma- 


terials that she knows about. qW. 


e serve annually over one-quarter million teachers, and we 


offer — those things which have been tested and approved by a large number of educators. 


Our aim is 
YOU w 


BETTER MATERIAL. We seek to supply only the best educational books and helps. 
use every teacher needs—some of the following: 


ill need—beca 
MORNING EXERCISES FOR ALL THE YEAR. By Joseph C. Sindelar. Contains 303 morn- 


ing oro 
many birthday exercises, special day programs, references, etc. 
edition. Cloth, 252 es. 75 cents 


ning exercises, one for each day of the ten schoo! months, including 137 stories, 28 poems, 
For ail grades. 


Fourth large 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE STORIES. By Alhambra G: Deming. A series of graded drill cards 
in language for the first three grades, the aim of which is to afford the teacher an interesting way 
of correcting common errors, and impressing correct forms at a time when the child’s mind is 


most plastic. Printed on 49 cards,5%x7% inches, with a 30-page 
Manual for the Teacher, 36 cents. 

LANGUAGE GAMES FOR ALL GRADES. By Alhambra G. 
Deming. Thirty language games designed to establish the habit of 
correct speech and to increase the child’s vocabulary. Cloth, 9 
pages, 40 cents. With 54 cards for pupils’ use, 75 cents. 

NUMBER GAMES FOR PRIMARY GRADES. By Ada Van Stone 
Harris and Lillian McLean Waldo. Fifty-eight games designed to 
create an active interest in number and to make the child ski. Jful in 
applying it direcily and naturally through the “make-believe” ele- 
meat aad the idea of friendly contest. Cloth, 123 puges, 60 cents. 
SIMPLEX CLASS RECORD. A daily class or recitation record of 
approved and generally accepted three-color ruling, with space for 
432 names. Cloth, 76 pages, 30 cents. Paper 20 cents. 

NEW COMMON-SCHOOL SONG BOOK. By Laura Rountree 
Smith, Arthur Schuckai, and others. A one-book course in music 
for scheols of mixed grades, with 20 easy lessons in first principles of 
music and 27 illustrative study exercises. Contains 63 new and ap- 
propriate selections and 52 other songs, including primary melodies, 
childhood songs and lullabies, songs of the season and for special 


days, and songs we like to sing. Boards, 174 large pages, each 40 cents; per dozen, $4.20. 





guide book. M 


(The House of Better Material) 





Our 1918 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies now ready !—the complete standard teachers’ 
any new things have been added. Mailed Free. Request a copy. 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO., Department 5B, 


312 W. Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








TEACHERS OF ELEMENTARY 
GRADES SHOULD PROCURE 
LUKENBILL’S ORTHOGRAPHIES 
for their pupils. 


Third and Fourth Grades - 35c, postpaid. 
Fifth and Sixth Grades - 35c, postpaid. 
They follow the State Course of Study and 
have the endorsement of leading schoolmen. 
You get all the material and exercises necessary 
in well bound books. 


Address 
H. D. LUKENBILL, Springfield, Illinois 


Stamps not accepted. 





Lecture Charts and Slides, 
Stencils and Booklets 


FOR 
Teaching Agriculture in Schools 
Simple, Practical, Impressive 


Successful Teaching of Agriculture Assured, 
Send 10 cts. in postage for samples of booklets 


Agricultural Extension Department 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. of N. J. 
Harvester Building, Chicago 














For the Study of Geography 





book for pupils. Postpaid 40c 


THE WORLD AS A WHOLE, by Douglas 
C. Ridgley and Mary E. Robb, a reference 
notebook for pupils of the fifth year. 

Postpaid 30c 


NORIH AMERICA, by Douglas C. Ridgley 
and Mary E. Robb, a reference notebook for 
pupils of the sixth year. Postpaid 30c 

SOUTH AMERICA AND EUROPE, by 
Douglas C. Ridgley and Mary E. Robb, a 
reference notebook for pupils of the seventh 
year. Postpaid 30c 

CATALOGUE. Send for a free copp of our new 


Books for pupils, covering the work as outlined in the Illinois State Course of 
Study, for the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Grades, and Loose Leaf 
Map Notebooks for Commercial and Physical Geography in the High School. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY, by Douglas C. Ridg- 
ley and Lura M. Eyestone, a first year text 


ASIA, AFRICA AND AUSTRALIA, by 
Douglas C. Ridgley and Mary E. Robb, a 
reference notebook for pupils of the eighth 
year. Postpaid 30c 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. A loose leaf 
map book arranged by Douglas C. Ridgley. 
Price, in manila covers, 40c; in cloth cov- 
ers, with rings, flat opening, 60c 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. A loose 
leaf map book arranged by Douglas C. Ridg- 
ley. Price, in manila covers, 40c; in cloth 
covers, with rings, flat opening, 60c 


OUTLINE MAPS. We believe we have the 
best and most complete list of desk outline 
maps for the study of geography now on the 
market. Price lc each, 80c per hundred, 
$7 per thousand. 





cations, aleo three pages di d to 


log: It descriptions and prices of our publi- 
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uge for the use of outline maps. 








McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Pub‘ishers, Normal, Ill. 



































edge. The distinction between opinion and 
knowledge is one of definition but is of 
value. 

The inquiring mind is not satisfied simply 
to direct immediate action to results possi- 
ble under present conditions. Its inquiry 
concerns reasons for action, cause of condi- 
tions, means of changing both the aims and 
the ways of acting. In other words it seeks 
a better understanding of life in the hope 
of attaining greater freedom and greater 
power to realize a satisfying outcome of in- 
dividual and of community life. The in- 
quiring mind, as represented by Socrates, 
raised questions but left them open for 
study by all other inquiring minds. Socrates 
did not consider it the province of the teach- 
er to answer all the questions that should 
be raised. He was content to open out the 
difficulties as clearly as possible and to call 
up the knowledge of facts and of the opin- 
ions of leaders that seemed to be available 
for helpful consideration. He left to indi- 
vidual life—to the thoughtful study and the 
experiences of each—the final answers to his 
questions. Such answers so reached would 
be not knowledge but what he called opin- 
ions. They differ, however, from common 
or unschooled opinions because they gre the 
result of deep thought and broad study of 
all available knowledge used as a guide of 
experience. 


THE TEXTBOOK NOT A FINAL AUTHORITY 


If the above is taken as indicating the 
genesis of the textbook it is evident the 
perfected textbook has not yet been made. 
The first form of a school textbook is apt to 
be that of the catechism. It states a ques- 
tion and then gives the answer. With more 
or less explicitness most early textbooks set 
forth the problem or the field of subject 
matter and with some if not with absolute 
positiveness they gave the answers or 
claimed exhaustive treatment. America is 
the originating source of the modern text- 
book, but even here the dogmatic tone of a 
final authority has shown itself when the 
student attitude and the open mind would 
have reached the same opinion by a way giv- 
ing more enlightenment, and a better prep- 
aration for free democracy. 

We laugh at the story of the applicant for 


‘a country school who, suspecting that the 


school trustees were doubtful of the opinion 
that the earth is round, wrote that he was 
willing to teach that the earth was flat or 
round as they should require, although he 
must tell them that he held the opinion for 
himself that it is round. It is, never-the- 
less, a fact that the teacher is not seldom 
put into a very similar predicament. This 
happens, for instance, when the teaching of 
dogmatic temperance lessons, or dogmatic 
rules of hygiene, or of economic reform, ete., 
is insisted upon by those foolish good people 
who would establish the millennium at once 
by legal enactments. 


THE ‘‘GROWING IDEA’’ IN TEXTBOOKS 


The textbook as distinct from the manual 
or a catechism is needed to enable the school 
to accomplish its second purpose.  Text- 
books do not organize the knowledge of the 
race into bodies of subject matter for the 
convenience of reference and of use by ma- 
ture minds, That is the province of ency- 
clopedias, compendiums, and _ handbooks. 
The reformer who would substitute hand- 
books for textbooks in the school considers 
only the first purpose of schooling—that of 
initiating the individual into civilization ag 
it is. 

The second purpose of the school is con- 
cerned with the organization of inner or 
mental and spiritual conditions.: The school 
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TWO NEW BOOKS by 
ILLINOIS AUTHORS 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Political —Industrial—Social. For Secondary 
Schools and Colleges. By Charles M. Thomp- 

of E ics, Uni- 





son, Associate Profi 

versity of Illinois. 
This text rescues the subject from its 
dismemberment into the two parts, po- 
litical and industrial-social, and presents 
it (for the first time, it is believed) with 
both phases coordinately treated. It is 
a text that will fill a long felt need. 





PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. Gymnastics, 
Games and Rythmic Plays. By Lydia Clark, 
Director of Physical Education, Illinois State 
Normal University. 

This is also the first complete treatment 

of this important subject, giving all di- 

rections for the work which the Illinois 

law now makes compulsory. Every 
grade teacher in the State should have 
this book. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
623 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 





“Civics for Citizenship’’ 


Do you know ‘*McCarthy’s Elemen- 
tary Civics’’ for grades 7, 8 and 9? It 
teaches ‘‘Civics for Citizenship.’’ New - 
Practical - and Patriotic. You need it 
NOW. Sent postpaid for 75 Cents. 


Thompson, :‘rown &Co.,Chicago,-N.Y. 
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iar —— 4 of 
Industrial work. The choice of well 
informed Art Teachers and Su 

sors. In Hard Cakes, Semi-Moist 
Pans and Tubes. 

STANDARD BOX NO. 3A.25 Cts. 
4 Hard Cakes, 1 No 7 Brush 
The most widely used Box in America. 


Send for our beautiful Catalogue. 
The Prang Co. Chicago, New York J 





to meet the pecul- 
blic School, Art and 

















Send at Once for a Free Catalogue of 
Educational Pictures 


Every well known picture in the world 
is illustrated and priced, also size and 
color given. The most elaborate and 
complete book of its kind ever published. 
A copy will be sent FREE upon appli- 
cation. 


Walter L. Lillie 


184 So. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Address Manager of Educ. Dept. 

















must enable each person not only to main- 
tain himself under the external conditions of 
present civilization, not only to establish a 
life for himself in the midst of his genera- 
tion, but also it must prepare each to unite 
with his fellows to continue human progress. 

In this work of the school life is not con- 


sidered merely as an experiment. Life is 
taken to be an evolution of characteristic 
human capacities. It is therefore necessary 
to question oneself and to question mankind. 
Such questions are answered by finding how 
clearly each mind can organize the know}l- 
edge of the race and reproduce the thinking 
that established that knowledge. Such ques- 
tioning is not directed toward the immediate 
use of all of the knowledge brought under 
consideration. Textbooks need not impose 
knowledge upon the student as determining 
a final opinion or a certain guide for life. 
Where this is necessary those with authority 
will furnish a catechism. The textbook is 
not so much the record of what man has 
done or found out as it is the means of 
learning to understand what man has tried 
to do and of preparing the coming genera- 
tion to carry on that which seems most help- 
ful to society as a whole. 

There are two problems of special signifi- 
eance before the textbook maker today. One 
is to determine the minimal essentials in 
each different body of subject matter. What 
common knowledge is essential that all may 
enter understandingly into fruitful associ- 
ations with their fellows? The second 
problem is the discovery of a method of 
presentation of these essentials. These es- 
sentials are to be so presented not only that 
they may be mastered as knowledge but also 
that they may give an understanding of the 
development of present civilization. For 
what ends has man developed this knowl 
edge? What situations? What needs? 
What ideas and ideals aided him to direct 
his inquiry and guided the social life which 
stimulated the necessary co-operation for 
successful advance? With such questions in 
mind the textbook maker is helped so to or- 
ganize the material of his subject as to @on- 
nect its development step by step with hu- 
man life. With such an organization knowl- 
edge can be more certainly acquired and at 
the same time an open mind secured toward 
the opinions that have guided men. Witt 
knowledge and an open mind the child is 
being better prepared to meet life in the 
spirit of progress. This organization of 
material is called following a ‘‘ growing 
idea’’ in the advance of man’s personal or 
community life by some of the students 6f 
modern textbook needs. Others do not seek 
so large units of organization and employ 
what is called the ‘‘ problem method’’ of or- 
ganization. 


TEXTBOOKS AND THE ORGANIZATION OF 
KNOWLEDGE 

The tendency of modern textbooks is to 
organize knowledge in each subject about 
the movements of life requiring a large use 
of that knowledge. The problem is to se- 
cure a sufficient organization of the knowl- 
edge of each subject and at the same time 
connect instruction with activities and ques- 
tions of human progress. The thinking in- 
volved is concerned with actions and pur- 
poses at the same time that it is directed to 
the organization of a body of knowledge. 
Only to a limited extent is attention iso- 
lated from use and action and centered 
mainly upon the organization of knowledge. 

And yet organized knowledge is receg- 
nized a& the tool with which man may carve, 
not a place for himself alone, but may also 
eut a nitch as his part toward the next step 
of an advancing civilization. Even in the 
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elementary-school textbook something is ac- 


complished of this orzanization, The ai Hvary Teacher Should Own this Book 





; chips at first. But the modern textbook 


ives them 4 pe lati f th bits 
Eo netivition and aa ts pig THE SEVEN LAWS OF TEACHING 





of men and women. As the children enter by Prof. John M. Gregory, LLD. 

7 | into the life presented to them in school REVISED BY W.C BAGLEY 
they may then begin to put themselves into 
' situations of control and of cooperation. A masterpiece on the art of teaching. It sets forth the principles and rules of 
; When this is done their several opinions teaching art through a discussion of the Seven Factors which are present in every | 
must be tested by knowledge. atin th arth emeet | 
With attention directed to knowledge of These elements or factors the author analizes as—Two Actors—a teacher and a learner; Two | 
the facts and to the experiences and opin- mental Factors—a common language or medium of communication, and a lesson or truth to be com | 


2 “ 7 municated; and Three Functional Arts or Processes—that of the teacher, that of the learner, and a 
ions of those who have accomplished some- final or finishing process to test and fix the result. 


thing, each child tends to concentr his 
th ~* . , vanizati f t o bl ’ The point of view of the book is found in the opening words of the introduction: “Let us 

ought upon an organization of available = jike the Must+r, carefully observe the child that we may learn from hom what educa ion is; for educution, 
knowledge. The teacher can then lead the in its brvadest meaning. embraces a'l the steps and processes by which an infant is gradually transformed | 
pupils to investigate a little way beyond into a full-grown and inteiligent man. 


their own present understanding and to hold 
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The chapter titles show the scope of the book. They are—l. The Law of the Teacher. 2. The 











































































° an open mind for new discoveries. Law of the Learner. 3. The Law of the Language. 4. The Law of the Lesson. 5. The Law of the 
; The modern textbook leaves to the teach- Teaching Process. 6. The Law of the Learning Process. 7. The Law of Review. | 
7 er, very largely, this teaching problem of That the matter has been carefully revised by W. C. Bagley is a euaran- 
; how far this organization of knowledge and tee of the soundness of its scholarship and of its reliability as a guide to the teacher 
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Who wrote the oldest American Patriotic Song? 

What is the history of “Yankee Doodle”? of “Dixie”? 
Who was the “Fighting Parson” of the American Revolution? 
What composer wrote a Minuet at the age of five? 


Who is called the “Father of Modern Music”? the “Father 
of Oratorio”? “Father of the Symphony”? “Master of Song”? 


The above questions, and many others, are being answered 
daily by thousands of boys and girls in whose schools there are 


Victrolas. 


The new enlarged edition of ‘‘The Victrola in Rural Schools” 
contains a list of 100 questions, answers to which are found by 
hearing Victor Records, and by studying the notes describing them. 
A copy of this valuable booklet is yours for the asking! 


This year, more than ever beforee YOUR SCHOOL NEEDS A 


Victrola XXV, $67.50 
specially manufactured 
for School use 


When the Victrola is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
people. 


VICTROLA! Pupils who study the geography of a 
country should hear the folk songs of its people, and 
should learn its characteristic folk dances. Victor Records 
furnish the best selections for the story-hour, the music 
period, marching and playground activities. These selec- 
tions are rendered by the best artists and musical organi- 
zations in the world. ‘That is one of the reasons why the 
Victrola has become a great Educational Factor in Modern 
Education. 


For further information, call upon your local Victor 
dealer, or write to the 
Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victor ‘| 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


Illinois Staté Teachers’ Association, Springfield, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, December 26, 27 and 
28, 1917. 

Eastern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Charleston, Friday and Saturday, October 12 
and 13, 1917. 

Western Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Galesburg, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, Oc- 
tober 18,19 and 20, 1917. 

Illinois Valley Division of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Ottawa, Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day, October 18, 19 and 20, 1917. 

East Central Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Urbana, Friday and Saturday, October 19 
and 20, 1917. 

Northwestern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Rockford, Thursday and Friday, November 
1 and 2, 1917. 

Northeastern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Aurora, Friday and Saturday, November 2 
and 3, 1917. 

Illinois High School Conference, Urbana, November 
22, 23 and 24, 1917. 

Southern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Carbondale, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
April 4, 5 and 6, 1918. 

Schoolmasters’ Club, Peoria, Friday and Saturday, 
October 12 and 13, 1917. (Regular dates, second Fri- 
day and Saturday in October and First Friday and Sat- 
urday in February.) 

Seventh Annual Convention of National League of 
Compulsory Education Officials, Chicago, November 14 
to 17. All Illinois Superintendents and teachers are in- 
vited. 

Third annual meeting of the Primary Supervisors 
and Directors of City Training Schools of Illinois, Bloom- 
ington, Friday, May 10, 1918. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Look up! Look up at least as high as the list of 
dates and places above. Then, when you have decided to 


attend one or more of the division meetings and induce 
your friends to go also, you will be happy. After you 
have heard the inspiring program, you will continue to 
look up and lift up and work up. 


Look over the condensed programs of the division 
meetings published on another page. Don’t you believe 
there will be a renewal of inspiration, a revival of profes- 
sional spirit, and an acceleration of educational progress 
after this array of speakers deliver their messages? Who 
said such meetings are not worth while? 


The article ‘‘concerning economy’’ printed in this 
issue and signed by N. M. Mason is taken from a long 
letter that Mr. Mason wrote to THe ILLINOIS TEACHER 
after reading the September number. There are many 
superintendents seattered over Illinois who are grap- 
pling with the same problem that Mr. Mason has at 
Oglesby. The editor of this paper would like to receive 
accurate statistics from each of them. We do not expect 
to publish the letters, but we do need a lot of definite in- 
formation from districts having financial difficulties. 
When you write, please give the following items: as- 
sessed valuation of the property in the district, amount 
of school-tax levy, tax rate, amount of tax collected, 
amount received from county superintendent, amount 
received for tuition, number of pupils, number of teach- 
ers, salary of superintendent, average salary of teachers, 
average annual cost per pupil, kind of buildings, needs 
of the school, and any other facts and statistics relevant 
to the problem. 


The printed program of the Illinois Valley Division 
has as an introduction the following plea, the spirit of 
which we commend to all the teachers of all the divisions. 

‘‘The Illinois Valley Division was organized to bring 
the benefits of educational conventions to a larger num- 
ber of teachers and to meet the convenience of the group 
of counties in the Division. Remember that member- 
ship in the Illinois Valley Division includes membership 
in the State Association, secures subscription to THE 
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ILLINoIs TEACHER, and permits attendance in any or all 
of the other Divisions. We need your membership, 
whichever Division you may wish to attend. You owe it 
to your profession to support the great work the State 
Association is doing. Even if you are unable to attend 
the convention, enroll through the County Superintend- 
ent, City Superintendent, High School Principal, or by 
sending $1.00 to the Treasurer, W. R. Foster, Ottawa, 
Illinois, ’’ 


A contributor to the Autumn Educational Number of 
The Nation uses the following words in one short article, 
which he pretends he is writing in English: galimatias, 
quiproquos, prolegomenon, semantics, protreptic, alghe- 
donie, saugrenus, boutades, Sieges Allee. This must be 
a splendid article, since its principal effect was to remind 
us of the colored man who was telling his wife about the 
sermon of the new minister whom she had not yet heard. 
In the enthusiasm inspired by the sermon, he exclaimed : 
‘*“Why, Dinah, dat ministah am suttenly de hiexecutis of 
oratorical lamadoodleness and educational confloosabil- 
ity. His improsimonious language actually diseumbo- 
bolates my hippecanareous spirituality !’’ 


In answer to several inquiries concerning the printed 
edition of the Proceedings of the 1916 meeting of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association, we will say that we 
believe it will soon be ready for distribution. About two 
months after the meeting, the complete copy for this book 
was sent to State Superintendent F. G. Blair for his ap- 
proval; and, only a few days later, he turned the copy 
over to the State Superintendent of Printing. This officer 
notified your secretary that no state funds were availabl« 
for the purpose of printing the book. Therefore, we 
asked the Legislature to make an appropriation sufficient 
to pay for the printing of the Proceedings for each of two 
years. This appropriation was made the last day of the 
legislative session. About a month later the printer be- 
gan to set up the type, but an enormous amount of other 
state work has delayed our job. If our printing con- 
tractor will practice a little haste and ‘‘efficiency,’’ we 
may be able to get a supply of the Proceedings to each of 
the division meetings for distribution there. 


The present generation of teachers has never thought 
so deeply and seriously as it is now thinking. Many of 
our ideals have been shattered by the hard, horrible facts 
of a cataclysmic war; our happiness is clouded by the 
departure of thousands of our brothers to the murderous 
firing line; our faith in the civilization of the past and 
the present has been shaken; and our hope is darkened 
by the shadow of a black cloud of chaos creeping up over 
the horizon of our beloved country,—a country for so 
many years bright and beautiful in the sunshine of peace 
and prosperity and under the reign of law. Our Ameri- 
ean ideal of democracy is challenged, and our institu- 
tions of justice and freedom and equality are actually 
attacked and endangered. Therefore, we think more 
deeply and work more seriously than ever before. Pos- 
sibly some of us may find that we have not been thoroly 
in harmony with the true spirit of America as it is now 
being proclaimed and is beginning to pervade the world. 
Let us continue to ponder the words of Washington and 
Jefferson and Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson and other 
proven patriots, living and dead, until our faith is re- 
newed, our hope is revived, and our ideals of democracy 
are true. Then let us go to our work with the firm deter- 
mination that every child in our schools and every citizen 
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in our land shall be imbued with such a spirit of true de- 
mocracy and intense but liberal patriotism that ‘‘gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth’’; but that aristocracy, 
autocracy, oligarchy, monarchy, tyranny, imperialism 
and the so-called divine right of princes, potentates, mon- 
archs, kings, ezars and kaisers shall soon be only historical 
facts referred to only as horrible examples of the errors 
made by man in his struggle upward to real civilization. 
Real education and genuine culture generally diffused 
among the people are absolutely necessary in a democ- 
racy. Therefore, we must do our work well; it is our 
patriotic duty. Let us prove to the world that the teach- 
ers of America can make the people entirely fit to be their 
own rulers. While our soldier brothers are struggling 
and dying to make the world safe for democracy, we 
teachers must consecrate and devote our lives to the cause 
of making democracy safe for the world. 


ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


Seven of the ten divisions of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation will hold meetings this fall. Look over the dates 
and places named below, find which best suits your con- 
venience, consider which has the best claim to your at- 
tendance, loyalty and support, and then make arrange- 
ments to go, or at least to enroll as a member. Go if pos- 
sible; the little vacation trip, the good fellowship, the 
program, and the inspiration received will more than 
repay you. See page four of the September TEACHER 
for fuller mention of the Eastern and Western Divisions. 

The Eastern Division will meet at Charleston on Oc- 
tober 12 and 13. The principal speakers from outside of 
the Division will be Dr. John Paul Goode of the Depart- 
ment of Geography, University of Chicago; President 
David Felmley of Normal, William Lyon Phelps, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, Yale University ; Mrs. Gu- 
drun Thorne-Thompson, Principal Thos. J. MeCormack 
of LaSalle, and County Superintendent Roy L. Moore of 
Eureka. 

The Western Division will meet at Galesburg on Oc- 
tober 18 and 19. The principal speakers are to be Dr. 
Elmer B. Bryan, President of Colgate University, Ham- 
ilton, New York; Dr. William L. Bryan, President of 
Indiana University, and James A. Burns, Oneida Insti- 
tute, Oneida, Kentucky. The Imperial Quartet of Chi- 
cago will furnish music. Arrangements have been made 
for special train service on the C., B. & Q. from Quincy, 
Mendota and Rushville. 

The East Central Division will meet at Illinois Uni- 
versity in Urbana on Friday and Saturday, October 19 
and 20. <A very full and varied program has been pro- 
vided, which in part is as follows: Registration of mem- 
bers will occupy the time from 8:00 to 9:30 on Friday 
morning. Then will follow the opening exercises and two 
addresses, one by Professor David Spence Hill of the 
University of Illinois on ‘‘Present Problems of Relating 
Edueation to Life,’? and one by President Jonathon 
Rigdon of Winona College, Winona Lake, Indiana, on 
‘‘The Motives of Citizenship.’’ 

Friday afternoon, from 1:45 to 3:45 the association 
will meet in four sections arranged for the special needs 
and tastes of the members. At 4:00 o’clock in the Audi- 
torium, Hon. Hugh S. Magill, Jr., of Springfield will de- 
liver an address entitled, ‘‘The Illinois Centennial Cele- 
bration.’’ 

Friday evening at 7:30 there will be an organ recital 
by Director J. Lawrence Erb of the University School of 
Music, which will be followed by an address by Dean 
Lotus D. Coffman of the School of Education, University 
of Minnesota. 
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Saturday morning at 8:30 the association will be en- 
tertained by music by the Champaign High School Glee 
Club, and will then hear the following addresses: ‘‘Spe- 
cific and General Correctives in Teaching,’’ by Professor 
W. W. Charters, University of Illinois; and ‘‘ Education 
and Life,’’ by Rev. R. A. White, D.D., People’s Liberal 
Church, Chicago. 

The Illinois Valley Division will meet at Ottawa on 
October 18 and 19. The executive committee has worked 
out a splendid program perfectly adapted to the spirit of 
the times. It is built around the general topic, ‘‘ Educa- 
tion and the War,’’ and any teacher attending the meet- 
ing will go back to his work with a much clearer concep- 
tion of his patriotic duty. The program is liberally in- 
terspersed with choruses, orchestra music, folk dances, 
and military drills by the well-trained pupils of the Ot- 
tawa schools. 

On Thursday evening at 8 o’clock, Congressman 8. D. 
Fess of Ohio will speak upon, ‘‘The War Situation as It 
Now Appears.’’ 

On Friday morning at 9 o’clock, Mr. Fess will de- 
liver an address upon, ‘‘ The Part the United States Must 
Play in the Great War,’’ and State Superintendent N. C. 
Schaeffer of Pennsylvania will speak upon the subject, 
“*What Shall We Teach?’’ 

Friday afternoon from 1:00 to 2:30 the annual busi- 
ness meeting will be held. This will be followed imme- 
diately by the sectional meetings. Eight sections. have 
been provided for, as follows: English, Good Citizen- 
ship, History and Music, The High School and the War, 
First and Second Grades, Third and Fourth Grades, 
Fifth and Sixth Grades, Seventh and Eighth Grades. A 
program of three or four addresses or papers by well- 
qualified speakers has been provided for each of these 
sections. 

On Friday evening beginning at 7:30, there will be 
an address by Principal Thomas J. MeCormack of La- 
Salle, President of the Division, and an address by Supt. 
N. C. Schaeffer on ‘‘The School and the War.’’ 

The Northeastern Division will meet at Aurora on 
November 2 and 3. An innovation this year is the omis- 
sion of the sectional meetings from the program; one or 
two extra speakers are being engaged to occupy the time, 
and all sessions will be for all teachers. 

Three of the speakers for Friday are as follows: 

Dean Edward L. Thorndike of Columbia Teachers’ 
College will discuss, ‘‘Reading Ability; Its Nature and 
Measurement.’’ 

Dr. John Scott of Northwestern University, a stere- 
opticon lecture on ‘‘The Dardanelles and Beyond.’’ 

Dr. W. W. Charters, School of Education, University 
of Illinois, ‘‘The Medical Methods Applying to Educa- 
tion.’’ 

On Friday evening there will be patriotic addresses 
by speakers well qualified to define the general purposes 
and duties of the United States in the World War. 

On Saturday morning there will be held the regular 
annual business meeting, which will be followed by an 
address by Dr. Ernest Horne of the University of Iowa 
on, ‘‘The Improvement of the Silent Reading of Grade 
and High School Pupils.’’ 

This division always has enthusiastic meetings with 
large attendance; this promises to keep up the reputa- 
tion. 

The Northwestern Division will meet at Rockford on 
November 1 and 2. At the time of sending copy to the 
printer of this paper the program had not been com- 
pleted, but Mr. C. P. Briggs, who is chairman of the 
Executive Committee, wrote as follows: 

‘“We are planning to hold our business meeting on 
Thursday evening instead of Saturday morning. We are 
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expecting to have also the President’s annual address, 
and an address by Mr. A. F. Sheldon of the Sheldon 
School of Salesmanship. On Friday morning we expect 
to have a speaker who will set forth the reasons why we 
are at war, and we hope to have Dr. S. H. Clark of the 
University of Chicago to discuss both oral and written 
expression. Friday afternoon will be given over to sec- 
tional meetings. Friday night we are to have the sub- 
ject of the Conservation of our National Resources along 
the line of helping in the war discussed by some man 
or woman prominent in public life. At some time in the 
meeting, Superintendent Raines of Freeport will conduct 
an administrative section for the discussion and elucida- 
tion of the new laws neacted, dealing particularly with 
their administration.’’ 

This Division always has a good program and is the 
source of some of the best ideas that come into the State 
Association. It is possible that opportunity will be given 
the teachers to inspect the new cantonment near Rock- 
ford, where several thousand young American soldiers 
are being trained. 


WHAT AMERICA FIGHTS FOR. 


Dr. John Dewey of Columbia University in an article 
in The New Republic of August 18 gives his analysis of 
the ideals that are furnishing America’s motives in the 
present war. He says that the orthodox technique of 
supplying motive in wartime consists largely of cartoons, 
posters and poetry on such themes as home and hearth, 
defense of ancestral altars and graves, glory and honor 
and national aggrandizement, bravery and self-immola- 
tion. 

But there are now serious reasons for doubting the 
availability of this mode of arousing the American peo- 
ple. Fear, hate and self-aggrandizement are eschewed ; 
and the once burning catchwords of honor, glory, power 
and prestige fall coldly on the ear, because we have lately 
been taught to believe that Germany’s surrender to such 
ideals is responsible for the present world tragedy. Na- 
tionalistic ‘‘patriotism’’ in Germany is the cause of our 
present trouble; therefore, an appeal to the same spirit 
here operates against the tide of events and invites fail- 
ure. Dr. Dewey then continues: 

‘Tf one asks for the alternative motivation, analysis 

of the motives which have been operative up to the pres- 
ent time seems to give the answer. There is the sense of 
a job to be undertaken in a business-like way, and there 
is a vague but genuine vision of a world somehow made 
permanently different by our participation in a task 
which taken by itself is intensely disliked. 
Such a motivation lacks the glamor and impetuous rush 
of traditional war psychology. By way of compensation 
it is infinitely more potential for intelligence, and it is 
in line with our habitual national psychology—the psy- 
chology of a business-like people. This sense 
of a job to be accomplished cannot be segregated from an 
underlying national idealism. Here, too, history is pro- 
phetic. What various leagues and societies totally failed 
to accomplish in the way of stirring up the American peo- 
ple when they appealed to fear, hatred and revenge, when 
they emphatically harped on rights and honor, that Pres- 
ident Wilson effected when he addressed himself to the 
American desire for stable peace and an established 
amity of peoples through the comity of democratic na- 
tions. A task has to be accomplished to abate an inter- 
national nuisance, but in the accomplishing there is the 
prospect of a world organization and the beginnings of 
a public control which crosses nationalistic boundaries 
and interests.’’ 
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GOVERNOR LOWDEN URGES YOUNG MEN TO 
COMPLETE THEIR EDUCATION. 


The Educational Press Bulletin for September con- 
tains a letter written by Governor Lowden to the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, which is as follows: 


August 20, 1917. 

Dear Mr. Blair: This war is making its heaviest 
draft upon the educated young men of the country. The 
reason is not far to seek. Modern warfare is based not 
alone upon physical strength, but upon the latest science 
and the highest efficiency in business organization. The 
demand for men of trained and disciplined minds is 
great. A visit to one of the officers’ training camps dis- 
closes the fact it is the men of college training who are 
being selected for the most responsible positions in the 
new National Army. When the work of reconstruction 
comes which must follow after the war, there will be an 
equally insistent demand for highly trained men to meet 
the new needs of peace. The entire social structure will 
be changed by this war. It will be a new world with 
which we shall have to deal at the close of this war. There 
will be such a need and such an opportunity for the edu- 
cated man as never has existed before. 

The highest duty of the young American now, doubt- 
less, is to serve his country at the front. But, of course, 
a large number of our boys and young men are under 
military age, and of those who are not, a large proportion 
will be ineligible for military service. There is need that 
these boys and young men should, with greater zeal than 
ever before, go on with their high school and college work. 
They will thus serve their country best and best help re- 
pair the wastage of this world-wide war. 

I sincerely hope that the enrollment in the high 
schools of the state this fall will be as large as possible. 
For with a large enrollment we shall be able to face the 
difficult period ahead of us with increased confidence. 
May I ask you to bring these considerations to the atten- 
tion of the principals of the high schools of the state? 

I am with great respect, 
Cordially yours 
FRANK O, LOWDEN. 
Hon. Francis G. Blair, Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 


CONCERNING ECONOMY. 


The slogan, ‘‘a more rigid economy,’’ does not sound 
very good to the Oglesby schools, whose 950 pupils cost 
the state in money during 1915-16 just $13.63 each, and 
during 1916-17 just $15.88 each, or about half of the av- 
erage cost per pupil in the state. This is not because we 
believe in such economy, but because we are taxing to the 
limit allowed and are forced to get along as best we can 
with this amount. 

An average of fifty-five pupils per teacher is alto- 
gether too many for best results, and I cannot see how 
‘‘a more rigid economy’’ is to be applied here unless we 
shorten the school yéar and rob our boys and girls of their 
American birthright, a good common school education. 

I am pleased to learn that our senator from this dis- 
trict and two of our representatives voted in favor of 
House Bill No. 655, but am sorry that one of our repre- 
sentatives could not see this matter from the standpoint 
of all schools located in mining and industrial centers, 
where large families and small assessed valuations are 
the rule and where, because of this condition, the schools 
are crippled for lack of funds. 

It is difficult tc understand how the Governor’s policy 
of a more rigid economy in connection with the schools 
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and his excellent letter to Superintendent Blair, which 
is printed in the September issue of the Educational Press 
Bulletin, could come from the same source. I may not 
be able to see the present crisis in its full significance, but 
I feel that, if there ever was a time when the schools 
should be at their best, when their policy should not be 
one of retrenchment and curtailment, but should be a pol- 
icy of expansion and progress, a policy of building, plan- 
ning and organizing for the future, NOW is the time. 

If we as a nation are to be prepared to grapple with 
the problems that will confront us in the near future, we 
must begin now to get ready in our schools,—we are 
already late on the job. We must mobilize our educa- 
tional forces now, and we cannot do it on a policy of a 
more rigid economy. 

‘“The problems of war are temporary and passing, the 
problems of peace are permanent and lasting.’’ The so- 
cial, civic, commercial, and industrial readjustments that 
will have to be made in the near future, after the war is 
over, will furnish problems that will require men and 
women whose minds are clean and well trained, whose 
sense of justice and right has not been atrophied for lack 
of use but has been developed to the fullest extent, and 
whose hearts are filled with the brotherhood of man. To 
furnish these men and women of tomorrow is the busi- 
ness of this generation; and the home, the school, the 
church, the state, and all organizations having the wel- 
fare of humanity at heart must co-operate if we are to 
furnish the kind of men and women that are needed. 

Today this nation is organized for war. The greatest 
minds of the day in science, commerce, industry, and gov- 
ernment are working overtime on the problems of war; 
all our tremendous resources are being mobilized for war, 
and it is not being done on a policy of retrenchment and 
economy. Anyone that would suggest economy or re- 
trenchment to this nation in its efforts to get ready for 
war, other than to get full value for the money spent, 
would be hooted. But we must not forget now, even while 
the war is going on, that this nation must be getting or- 
ganized for peace, must be getting ready to face the 
larger problems of peace that we shall have to face soon, 
and we cannot do this on a policy of retrenchment and 
false economy. 





N. M. Mason. 
Superintendent of Schools, Oglesby, Tlinois. 


SHALL THIS COUNTRY ECONOMIZE FOR OR 
AGAINST ITS CHILDREN? 


Julia C. Lathrop, Chief, Children’s Bureau, Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


(An Address to the N. E. A., Portland, July 10.) 


This country is engaged in a war to make democracy 
prevail in the world. 

Sir Ernest Rutherford, the distinguished English 
physicist, in an address before the Academy of Science 
in Washington last month said, in speaking of the fear- 
fully destructive weapons which science bestows for 
fighting, ‘‘This war would not be worth fighting if it is 
not a war to end war, for so destructive has war become 
that either we must end war or war will-end civilization.”’ 

The ultimate treasure and resource of any people is its 
young life,—the only surety of the continuance of the 
race. What is the fundamental necessity? Is it not to 
safeguard that reservoir? There are 30,000,000 children 
in our care under sixteen years of age; about 20,000,000 
of them in our schools. Slowly we have arrived at certain 
measures of protection for those under sixteen ;—by com- 
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pulsory education laws, by child labor laws, by mothers’ 
pension laws, and now by a national child labor law, 
which says that after September first, 1917, every child 
under fourteen years of age is entitled to protection from 
labor in mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manufac- 
turing establishment. And no child under sixteen shall 
work in mine or quarry. No child between fourteen and 
sixteen shall work in these industries more than eight 
hours a day nor more than six days a week nor after seven 
at night nor before six in the morning. 


It is not too much to say that the first effect of war is 
to threaten all such standards; it may suspend or destroy 
them all, so that now in the beginning it is exceedingly 
important that we should face squarely the risk before 
us and determine whether such laws are necessities or 
luxuries. 

The reports of the British Munition Workers’ Com- 
mittee emphasize the waste of extraordinary war condi- 
tions of work and urge the restoration of former restric- 
tions. They say in part: 

‘Conditions of work are accepted without question 
and without complaint which, immediately detrimental to 
output, would if continued be ultimately disastrous to 
health. It is for the nation to safeguard the devotion of 
its workers by its foresight and watchfulness lest irre- 
parable harm be done to body and mind both in this 
generation and the next. 

‘*Very young girls show almost immediate symptoms 
of lassitude, exhaustion, and impaired vitality under the 
influence of employment at night. A very similar im- 
pression was made by the appearance of large numbers 
of young boys who had been working at munitions for a 
long time on alternate night and day shifts.’’ 

In the same tone says M. Albert Thomas, French Min- 
ister of Munitions: 

**The experience of war time has only demonstrated 
the necessity—technical economic, and even physiological 
—of the labor laws enacted before the war. In our leg- 
islation secured in time of peace we shall find the condi- 
tions for a better and more intense production during 
the war.’’ 

It is inspiring to know that certain younger countries 
have from the first refused any sacrifice of children’s 
rights to education. Compulsory school attendance laws 
have not been lowered in Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand. Since the war began requirements for school 
attendance have been raised in Nova Scotia and in some 
parts of Australia. Manitoba passed its first compulsory 
education law in March, 1916. There has been no weak- 
ening of labor laws affecting women and children in New 
Zealand nor in any Canadian province. Yet Canada has 
sent to the front one-nineteenth of her total population 
and New Zealand has sent one-fourteenth. 

This heroic struggle to protect the schooling of chil- 
dren by countries so desperately involved in war as are 
France and England, this brave insistence upon no re- 
duction by the colonies which have sent their men so 
freely and generously to the aid of England are in 
strange contrast with the spirit of the law passed by the 
largest state in the country permitting the school year to 
be curtailed five months; in strange contrast to the 
specious willingness to let children do their bit ; in strange 
contrast with the suggestion that the Federal child labor 
law shall be suspended or repealed before it goes into 
operation. 

Such efforts to tamper with the rights of children are 
not at an end. They will grow in plausibility and in- 
sistence unless they are frankly and vigorously met. 
Today as never before it is certain that the public school 
teachers of America have an unparalleled power to guard 
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the nation’s children and to mold public opinion so that 
this country will insist that the schools shall gather mo- 
mentum during this period of war in order that they may 
better cope with the inevitable disturbance of orderly life 
which war entails. 


EDUCATION AND THE WAR. 


Nearly all Americans realize that the most important 
and pressing duty now before us is to win the fight 
against autocracy, imperialism and militarism as soon 
and as decisively as possible. Some Americans seem to 
believe that a liberal support of public education would 
make it impossible for us to perform cur patriotic duty 
in the war; for they make the war and its cost an ex- 
euse for stinting the support of the public schools. It 
seems ‘also that some teachers are in doubt as to their 
own duties and the purposes of the schools during the 
war. 

Now, the entire nation, the United States, is conduct- 
ing the war; so it may be interesting in this connection 
to learn the views of the National Commissioner of Edu- 
cation on the functions of the schools and the importance 
of keeping them up during the war. Here are some 
recent expressions from Commissioner P. P. Claxton of 
the National Bureau of Education: 


Parents should be encouraged to make all possible efforts to 
keep their children in school and should have public or private help 
when they cannot do so without it. Many young children will lack 
the home care given them in times of peace, and there will be need 
of many more kindergartens and Montessori schools than we now 
have. 

LARGER HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


The attendance in the high schools should be increased, and 
more boys and girls should be induced to remain until their course 
is completed. A school year of four terms of 12 weeks each is rec- 
ommended for the high schools, as for the elementary schools. In 
the high schools adopting this plan arrangements should be made 
for half-time attendance, according to the Fitchburg, Cincinnati, 
and Spartanburg, 8. C., plans, for a large proportion of pupils as 
possible. 

All laboratories and manual-training shops in high schools 
should be run at their full capacity. In many of the shops work 
should be done which will have immediate value for the national 
defense. 

In all high schools in which domestic science (sewing, cooking, 
sanitation, ete.) is taught, large units of time should be given in 
the summer and fall to sewing for the Red Cross and for local 
charities. 

Classes for grown-up women should be formed in which prac- 
tical instruction can be given largely by lecture and demonstration 
in the conservation and economic use of food. 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS AND EVENING SCHOOLS. 


For all boys and girls who cannot attend the day sessions of 
the high schools, continuation classes should be formed, to meet at 
such times as may be arranged during working hours or in the 
evening. All cities should maintain evening schools for adult men 
and women. In cities having considerable numbers of immigrants, 
evening schools should be maintained for them with classes in Eng- 
lish, in civies, and such other subjects as will be helpful to these 
foreigners in understanding our industrial, social, civic, and polit- 
ical life. ' 


STRENGTHENING THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


In few states is the supply of broadly educated and well-trained 
teachers equal to the demand. The normal schools should double 
their energies and use all their funds in the most economic way 
for the work of preparing teachers. Appropriations for the sup- 
port of normal schools should be largely increased, as should also 
the attendance of men and women preparing for service as teachers. 


MORE WORK FOR THE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


The number of students in colleges, universities, and technical 
schools should increase rather than diminish. Many of the older 
and upper class men will volunteer for some branch of the military 
service, but all young men below the age of liability to selective 
draft and those not recommended for special service should be 
urged to remain and take full advantage of the opportunities 
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offered by the colleges, universities, and technical schools, to the 
end that they may be able to render the most effective service in 
the later years of the war and the times of need that will follow. 
Practically all women students should remain, and all boys and 
girls graduating from high schools should be urged to enter col- 
lege, technical school, or normal school. 

All students should be made to understand that it is their duty 
to give to their country and to the world the best and fullest pos- 
sible measure of service, and that both will need more than they 
will get of that high type of service which only men and women 
of the best education and training can give. Patriotism and the 
desire to serve humanity may require of these young men and 
women the exercise of that very high type of self-restraint that 
will keep them to their tasks of preparation until the time comes 
when they can render service which cannot be rendered by others. 

No college, university, or technical school that can avoid it 
should permit its faculty or student body to be scattered or its 
energies to be dissipated. All should redouble their energies and 
concentrate them on those things that will be of most service during 
the progress of the war and which will prepare their students for 
the most effective service of the country and of the world when the 
war is over. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


All schools of whatever grade should remain open with their full 
quota of officers and teachers. The salaries of teachers should not 
be lowered in this time of unusual high cost of living. When pos- 
sible, salaries should be increased in proportion to the services 
rendered. Since the people will be taxed heavily by the Federal 
government for the payment of the expenses of the war, teachers 
should be willing to continue to do their work, and do it as well as 
they can, as a patriotic service even if their salaries cannot now be 
increased. All equipment necessary for the best use of the time of 
teachers and students should be provided, as should all necessary 
increase of room, but costly building should not be undertaken now 
while the prices of building material are excessively high and while 
there are urgent and unfilled demands for labor in industries per- 
taining directly and immediately to the national defense. Schools 
should be continued in full efficiency, but in most instances costly 
building may well be postponed. 

If the war should be long and severe, there will be great need 
in its later days for many woung men and women of scientific 
knowledge, training, and skill; and it may then be much more dif- 
ficult than it is now to support our schools, to spare our children 
and youth from other service and to permit them to attend school. 
Therefore no school should close its doors now or shorten its term 
unnecessarily. All young men and women in college should remain 
and ‘use their time to the very best advantage, except such as may 
find it necessary to leave for immediate profitable employment in 
some productive occupation or for the acceptance of some position 
in some branch of the military service, which position cannot be so 
well filled by anyone else. All children in the elementary schools 
and as nearly as possible all high-school pupils should remain in 
school through the entire session. 

When the war is over, whether within a few months or after 
many years, there will be such demands upon this country for men 
and women of scientific knowledge, technical skill, and general cul- 
ture as have never before come to any country. The world must 
be rebuilt. This country must play a far more important part than 
it has in the past in agriculture, manufacturing and commerce, and 
also in the things of cultural life—art, literature, music, scientific 
discovery. 

When the war is over there will be made upon us such demands 
for men and women of knowledge and training as have never before 
come to any country. There will be equal need for a much higher 
average of general intelligence for citizenship than has been nec- 
essary until now. The world will have to be rebuilt and American 
college men and women must assume a large part of the task. In 
all international affairs we must play a more important part than 
we have in the past. For years we must feed our own industrial 
population and a large part of the population of Western and Cen- 
tral Europe. We must readjust our industrial and social and civic 
life and institutions. We must extend our foreign commerce. We 
must increase our production to pay our large war debts and to 
carry on all the enterprises for the general welfare which have 
been begun but many of which will be retarded as the war con- 
tinues. China and Russia with their new democracies and their 
new developments which will come as a result will need and ask our 
help in many ways. England, France, Italy, and the Central Pow- 
ers will all be going through a process of reconstruction and we 
should be ready to give them generously every possible help. Their 
colleges and universities are now almost empty. Their older stu- 
dents, their recent graduates, and their younger professors are 
fighting and dying in the trenches, or are already dead; as are 
many of their older scientific and literary men, artists, and others 
whose work is necessary for the enlargement of the cultural and 
spiritual life and for all that makes for higher civilization. For 
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many years after the war is over some of these countries will be 
unable to support their colleges and universities as they have sup- 
ported them in the’past. America must come to the rescue. We 
must be ready to assume all the responsibilities and perform thor- 
oughly and well all the duties that will come to us in the new and 
more closely related world which will rise out of the ruins of the 
old world which is now passing away in the destruction of the war. 
To what extent and how well we may be able to do this will depend 
upon you young men and women who are this year graduating 
from our high schools and upon those who will follow in the next 
few years to a larger degree than upon any other like number of 
people. 


THE ECONOMIC STATUS OF TEACHERS IN 
ILLINOIS 


L. D. Coffman 


The following is from Mr. Coffman’s study, in The IIli- 
nois School Survey, of the economic problems confronting 
the teachers. 


THE CHILDHOOD ENVIRONMENT 
INTRODUCTION. 


In order that one may have a fairer point of view 
of the present status of the Illinois teachers, it is im- 
portant to understand some of the home influences which 
surrounded them before their professional careers be- 
gan. This chapter deals with those larger factors of en- 
vironment,—the birthplace, the language spoken in the 
home, the parental income and occupation, and the size 
of the family. 


BIRTHPLACE. 


In dealing with the data concerning the place of 
birth, it did not seem that significant results would fol- 
low from a separate distribution for men and women. 
Therefore, those records in which sex was not denoted 
are included in this table, making a total of 4,339. 

Table II shows how far outside of state boundaries 
Tllinois gathers her teachers. 

Besides fifteen foreign countries, thirty-seven states, 
not including the District of Columbia, are reported as 
being the birthplace of our teachers. By far the great- 
est number are native to Illinois; 3,326 teachers, or 75 
percent of those reporting, were born and bred in this 
state. Indiana ranks next, sending us 143 teachers, or 
3.2 percent of those reporting. Nearly 2 percent are of 
foreign birth. 


TABLE II.—SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS 
ACCORDING TO BIRTHPLACE. 








Place Frequency Place 





Frequency 
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The general tendency of the population to migrate 
from the east to the west is shown in the mobility of the 
members of the teaching profession. Nearly twice as 
many teachers have come to Illinois from the east as 
from the west. But the reader will observe that most 
of those migrating toward the east are from adjoining 
states. Of the pronounced migrations, 27 percent are 
eastward ; 72 percent are westward. 


ENVIRONMENT. 


The childhood environment (answers to question 
4a), is tabulated in Table III which should be read as 
follows: 154 teachers failed to answer this question; 
1,299, or 30.6 percent of the teachers reporting, lived in 
the country until they began teaching; 771, or 18.1 per- 
cent, lived in town; and 1,884, or 44.5 percent, in a city; 
1.60 percent have lived in both city and country; 145, 
or 3.21 percent, have lived in country and town; and 
31, or .01 percent, in country, town and city. 


TABLE III.—DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS ACCORDING TO 
CHILDHOOD ENVIRONMENT. 














Location Frequency Percent 

ES 55: can Ghebe On dd. kee waexew mee 154 
Geb bide bd cea eae ss wnWamaliale xan 1299 30.6 
MEE Gxkrnseutednh0'es5000sensTecuceess 771 18.1 
a asian Susy s'est os 0 sus Dkk So he og as 1884 44.5 
ae SRR tee: 76 1.66 
Country, Town and City.................. 31 31 
EE ss ss vceeseuwenwseoee 145 3.21 
We I 6 obi nec scacbescueeec uns 70 1.62 
Dt thtedden nuded uadeamecwed 4398 100.00 





NATIVE LANGUAGE OF PARENTS. 


The fact that the teaching profession attracts all na- 
tionalities is impressed upon us by a study of Tables IV 
and V. Here are found the distributions on the basis of 
the language spoken in the homes of our teachers. Thir- 
teen different languages are native to the parents of the 
men. As one would expect, the first rank is taken by 
the English, 83.6 percent of the parents belonging to 
this class. Next come the Germans with 11.5 percent 
and other nationalities constitute 4.9 percent. 


TABLE IV.—THE NATIVE LANGUAGE OF THE PARENTS OF THE 
MEN TEACHERS. 
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TABLE V.—THE NATIVE LANGUAGE OF THE PARENTS OF THE 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 











Language Fathers Mothers Total 
et OD. since chnseeeneab eee 73 77 150 
RS it tid 4d ctae eareube nel 3038 3091 6123 
0 Ree 885 358 743 
DE shivutess aeCanaccaee maee’ 135 130 265 
nt cabes +eckoeeessssnetenes $4 49 47 96 
EE, hak wa eeses oink eae ee ~<a 82 68 
Seer Pe eS 26 24 50 
I en i Oe ates Stee cic naan 26 21 47 
ME takes bisddshenabnsubswcaes 14 21 
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PRNEEED oon cccrnccdescedoesces 1 1 2 

Dn essceeeetedssaceceneces 2 2 4 

DEES Gubs4 0c ananestwensebhecns 1 1 2 

ST wheths acess been Seeaee ches 2 1 8 

ED e020 centesoaceedscce 1 1 2 

DE, o060s000ese6esaseeses 1 1 2 

PE She eeecccccecccseneene sss 2 2 a4 
3824 3824 7648 

Percent of English speaking parents, 80. 

Percent of German speaking parents, 9.56 

Percent of Swedish speaking parents, 8.32 

Percent of Irish speaking parents, 1.27 





There is a greater variety of language among the 
parents of the women teachers, due largely to the fact 
that there are eight times as many women reporting. 
Twenty different nationalities are represented, and their 
distribution is shown in Table V. Here again the sig- 
nificant percents are claimed by the English and the 
German speaking parents, with appreciable figures for 
the Swedish and the Irish. These percentages are nearly 
the same as those found in an earlier study.1. The com- 
parison is as follows: 


The Illinois teacher. 


The American teacher. 
Percent English, 80 79.5 


German, 9.56 6. 
ca Swedish, 3.22 
os Irish, 1.27 


From these comparisons, we may conclude that in 
regard to nativity, the Illinois teacher is similar to the 
typical American teacher. This diversity of nationality, 
however, complicates the problem of training the teach- 
ers for the schools. Accent, idiom, and correct gram- 
matical forms, difficult enough for a natural born Eng- 
lish speaking man or woman to acquire, are still more 
difficult for one in whose home a foreign tongue is spo- 
ken. 

PARENTAL OCCUPATIONS. 


Four hundred and twenty teachers failed to tell the 
parental occupation. Nevertheless, this is not a true in- 
dex of their reluctance to answer this question, or of 
their carelessness in filling out the blank. A deduction 
must be made for the deceased fathers. Table VI shows 
this condition of the family. 


TABLE VI. 














: ‘Women “Teachers 
Fathers Mothers 


Men Teachers 
Fathers Mothers 








a a a 1 0 43 23 
BEER TD nce ccoccesceses 86 56 607 889 
BRU ccccccccesccecesnsee 482 513 3012 3298 

569 569 8712 3712 


~: an Coffman: The Social Composition of the Teaching Popula- 
tion; p. 59. 

Some teachers stated the employment of the sup- 
porter of the family when the father was not living and 
such reports are included in the distribution. 

As one would expect in an agricultural community, 
the occupation engaged in by the largest percent of the 
parents is farming. The artisan class ranks next; the 
business men, third; and the unoccupied, fourth; Table 
VII shows the frequencies and percents for each occu- 
pation. 


TABLE VII.—DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO PARENTAL 





EMPLOYMENT. 

7 Occupation Total Percent 
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Comparison is again made with Dr. Coffman’s con- 
clusions in regard to parental employment. The occu- 
pational groups for the American teacher rank as fol- 
lows :! 











Occupation Percent 
PTT eee eee 50.1 
Artisans......... Cocceccecesvcccceceeceeceeceee 14.4 
PUES GEER ccccccccccccccccceccccceeseceese 13.4 
EMBOTEES co ccccccccccccce Coe ceesecesesososcese 10.4 
Professional men 7.4 
Public Cllelals .ccccccccccccccccccsccccccccece 1.59 
BEEN ccenceess 1.95 
Invalids ....... 001 











40offman: The Composition of the Teaching Population; p. 73. 


INCOME. 


The first striking item in regard to incomes shown in 
Table VIII is the large number of women failing to an- 
swer the inquiry about parental income at the time their 
teaching experience began. About one-third of the 
women and less than one-ninth of the men evade this 
question. This is a pointed reminder of the fact that in 
many families, the women fail to share with the father 
the business responsibilities which concern the home. 


TABLE VIII.—DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS ACOORDING TO 
PARENTAL INOOME. 

















Income Men Women Total 
Not answered _ $44 000060080 6e0008 61 1025 1086 
DU ND oth edsinneeeeeeseeecsee 19 216 235 
es nn 06n06008eCe oon ene 52 144 196 
St Ms eececercesessencsces 81 264 345 
BOO wm FTEOcccccccccccesecece «++ 80 865 445 
TOO © Be cccccccccccccccecece 81 4738 554 
BROOD @ BOs ccccccscceccececcces 67 488 555 
BOBO —m BSc ccccccccccccvccceces 26 178 204 
BOSD © BGO ccccsccccccececnccees 22 109 131 
BIGO wm BOGO. cccccccccccccccccces 28 152 180 
BOSS GF MGs ccccccccccccvccosccs 53 849 402 
00-6 06086 04 s0 en e008 570 3763 4333 


Median for men, $809. 
" women, $795.47 
Range of the 50 percentile, men, $418 — $1270 
- women, $504 — $1464 





Since we have found that there is a large group of 
unemployed among the parents, we were prepared to 
find that a large number therefore, have no income. For 
those having income, the median for the men is found to 
be $809; for the women, $795.47. Fifty percent of the 
cases of the men lie between $418 and $1,270; while the 
range of the 50 percentile for women is from $504 to 
$1,464. 

This median for men is $170 higher than that of Dr. 
Coffman for the typical American teacher; and this me- 
dian for women is $17.65 lower. 


A larger percent of the women than of the men come 
from homes where the parental income is $2,000 or more. 
This indicates that the boys in these families find some 
other profession more attractive and can prepare for it. 


At first thought, one would say that where the in- 
come is large, the period of training would be longer, 
and entry into the professional career deferred. The re- 
sults in Table IX do not warrant such a conclusion. It 
is true that in the two cases where teaching began at the 
age of fourteen and fifteen, the income was less than 
$250. In general, however, it makes little difference 
whether the income is nothing, or whether it is $2,000 
or more, the beginning age clusters around eighteen and 
nineteen. 


Size or THE FAMILY. 


Another important environmental factor lies in the 
size of the family. An examination of Table X shows 
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TABLE aan ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF 
THERS AND SISTERS. 











Number ‘Men ~ Women Total 
EE ib de wienaian que wane 6 55 61 
BOVINE BORO cccccccccccsecesces 24 222 246 
1 484 546 

654 745 

631 715 

525 6238 

437 491 

303 361 

212 350 

125 158 

72 92 

23 82 

19 22 

6 7 

1 

1 1 

8769 4339 





Median, men 3 
Median, women 8 








that for men, the number of brothers and sisters ranges 
from one to thirteen ; for women, from one to fourteen. 
The mode for men is four, and for women, three; while 
the average for men is four and for women one less. For 
both men and women, the median is three. Adding one 
to the median number of brothers and sisters for the re- 
porter, and two for the parents, the size of the family 
is found to be six. This is larger than the average sized 
family for the United States, which in 1900, was four 
persons; but it is one less than the size of the family of 
the typical American teacher.’ 

Reviewing the factors of childhood environment, we 
conclude that the representative Illinois teacher is na- 
tive to the state, of English parentage, and was bred in 
either rural or urban surroundings. The parental in- 
come, gained from agriculture or artisan pursuits, is 
about $800 which must support a family of six persons, 
until the sons and daughters who are to become teachers 
are nineteen years old, when the professional career be- 
gins. 


1Coffman: The social Composition of the Teaching Population. p. 69. 
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Rew Books 


‘*May the price of paper never rise too high for us 
to get them.” 














M. V. O’SHEA, et al., Editors: The World Book. Vol- 
umes Three and Four. Chicago, 1917: Hanson- 
Roach-Fowler Company. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 
1649-2512 and 2513-3376. 

—Any one who gets out a big, well-made book in these 
days of excessively priced paper is entitled to respect. So 
hats off to the publishers of The World Book. Eight fine 
volumes of carefully written information form this pub- 
lication. 

You will remember that I mentioned the first two 
volumes last spring. During the summer Volumes 3 
and 4 were sent to me and so I have progressed from 
‘*Crow to Gloucester’’ and from ‘‘Glove to Lemay.’’ 

The more one sees of The World Book the more one 
is impressed by its value to teachers. In addition to its 
many manifest virtues as a reference help, it certainly 
is up-to-date. I had read in a newspaper a day or so ago 
that Nicholas Romanoff, formerly Czar of Russia, had 
been sent to Irkutsk. Not having thought of Irtutsk 
since the time when I read Michael Strogoff, I looked it 
up in The World Book. After a description of the city 
came the sentences, ‘‘ The population in 1911 was 108,000, 
5,000 being exiles. It was thought that many of the lat- 
ter would return to European Russia after the amnesty 
which followed the Russian revolution of 1917.’’ Show 
me a reference book that is up-to-dater than that. 

But not only is the up-to-date character of The World 
Book commendable. The way in which the subject mat- 
ter is presented is a way that is distinctly usable in a 
school room. Even the editors of the series of volumes 
seem to have had the teacher in mind. 

The flicker, the fleur-de-lis, Flodden Field, Fontaine- 
bleau and food, not to mention fruits and frost bite, Gal- 
ahad, Gambetta and grass,—let me assure you that it is 
bewildering to review a set of volumes like The World 
Book,—all these share equal prominence with evergreen 
and evidence, flag and Flammarion, Garfield, geography, 
geometry and glacier. Yes, the quick succession of facts 
and fantasies, biography, legend, and scientific lore is 
rather bewildering to the reviewer who lacks mental agil- 
ity. 

I comfort myself, however, with the thought that The 
World Book is not for review but for use. As two ex- 
amples of its excellence I point to two articles, ‘‘The 
Story of Geography,’’ and the article on history. You 
who came to normal school to escape farm drud- 
gery or the slavery of a mill, you who embarked on the 
career of teaching with a selfish desire to make a little 
money, you who do not burn with the desire to help 
young minds expand,—read some of the articles on 
fundamental subjects in The World Book and get a vi- 
sion of your opportunities in the teaching profession. 

MILEs GLORIOSUS. 


Epgar DeWitt Jonss: Fairhope, the Annals of a Coun- 
try Church. Frontispiece by Herbert Deland Wil- 
liams. New York, 1917: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth, Pp. 212. Price, $1.25. 

While General Pershing and the American troops are 
in the presence of our enemies, Reverend Edgar DeWitt 

Jones has prepared a table before us in the green pas- 
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tures of Boone County, Kentucky. And though the Ohio 
River and its Boone County tributaries cannot always be 
described as clear waters, Dr. Jones leads us beside them 
in his new book, Fairhope, the Annals of a Country 
Church. 

‘*How dear to my heart are the scenes of my child- 
hood’’ was the quotation that came to mind as I read 
the early chapters of Fairhope. My boyhood was spent 
in Butte County, California, and Fairhope Church was 
located in Boone County, Kentucky. But nevertheless 
the tales Dr. Jones tells of Jacob Boardman, Giles Shock- 
ley Harmon Vaughn, Major Menifee and his other Boone 
County Kentuckians bring to mind vivid recollections of 
Butte County California. Why? 

The people of Fairhope Church are real folks. That’s 
why. They formed no madding crowd engaged in 
ignoble strife; the accumulation of wealth had not set 
in, to bring with it hastening ills and attendant decay 
of spirit; the men and women of this book had not lost 
their power to think for themselves and to act according 
to their convictions. With them life was real, life was 
earnest and, though their minds were sometimes occupied 
too much with the mechanism of methods by which they 
sought to show that the grave was not its goal, the mem- 
bers of Fairhope were of a sincerity that will alternately 
put a gulp in your throat and make you glow with 
pleasure. 

Dr. Jones has written no elegy in his country church- 
yard. On the other hand it is as though some mute, 
inglorious Milton had suddenly given tongue to graceful 
prose and told you the real facts about the dauntless 
village Hampdens and the others of his friends and 
neighbors. In its way, Fairhope makes the speculations 
of the distinguished Mr. Gray seem a bit idle. Let me 
assure you that life down there below the crescent-shaped 
bend of the river is highly enjoyable, of a smiling seren- 
ity, with some laughter and some pathos,—and with con- 
siderable food for thought. 

Those of you who enjoyed the privilege of attending 
a country church during your youth will find that Fair- 
hope calls up fair memories. Although you, no more 
than I, have never been in Boone County, Kentucky, you 
remember many people who would have been entirely at 
home in Fairhope meeting house. And yet, even the 
modern cliff dweller of the city will also be interested 
in the contrast of the lush and lusty bluegrass vistas 
with the cramped prospect afforded by the inner court 
of an apartment building. Then, too, the city cliff 
dweller whose ideas of Kentucky are founded on stories 
of mint julep colonels, fast horses and feuds, may be 
sobered and perhaps humbled when Fairhope shows him 
people who strove for ideals of religion and community 
betterment. Undeterred by the distractions of movie 
and automobile, the members of Fairhope congregation 
have come across the river to show us simply and clearly 
the importance of keeping our ideals unsmothered. 

But be not alarmed, ye who are inclined to be light 
and thoughtless. ‘‘Of all men, it occurs to me the min- 
ister in particular has need of a keen sense of the ridic- 
ulous,’’ says Davy Westbrooke in the chapter on ‘‘Our 
Student Preachers.’’ The sense of the ridiculous pos- 
sessed by Dr. Jones is finely honed. The chapter en- 
titled ‘‘ A Minister’s Wooing’’ is as delicious and joyous 
a short story as I have read in a long time. 

Some of you, in reading this review, may have dis- 
cerned the illicit distillations I have made of the phrases 
of some of our best authors. Being on a Kentucky sub- 
ject, I felt impelled to operate a literary ‘‘moonlight’’ 
still just to see how it felt. On the other hand, the style 
used by Dr. Jones is all his own; it is real,—like his 
characters; and, like his characters, it is pleasing and 
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heartening. In Fairhope Dr. Jones shows a truly Ameri- 
can spirit; not only does he appreciate fully the merits, 
the excellence, the sturdy qualities of the past genera- 
tion but he is quick to change methods to meet changing 


conditions. 


Fairhope meeting house existed before the country 
How Roger Edgecomb 


church became a ‘‘problem.’’ 
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all who have the welfare of rural communities at heart. 
By virtue of their profession, school people are interested 
in community welfare. To be intelligently interested one 
needs a knowledge of past and present conditions. 


Un- 


derstanding of both kinds of conditions of an important 


solved the problem from Fairhope will be of interest to 
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Passed by 
the Censor and the Nonsenser 
PANDORA IMITATES PENELOPE ton. 


Hermes alighted for a light luncheon the 
other day and was invited to sit at the 
school teachers table. There he found Pan- 
dora and several of her recently discovered 
twin sisters. Naturally Hermes expected to 
pick up some gossip about schools or school 
officers. Caught in this way something of 
more than passing interest might be learned 
and, escaping under this disguise the eagle 
eye of the censor, carry solace to some anx- 
ious heart or courage to a fainting one. The 
least that Hermes hoped for was some quip 
or turn of an idle word that would please 
for an instant the nonsenser. 

But no the censor has nothing to fear and 
the nonsenser must quip his own quips and 
turn his own nonsense. The teachers’ talk 
was of knitting—all about turning a heel 
or of not making a show of their spirit of 
service. 

If Pandora has yet opened that mysteri- 
ous box found in every first school as well 
as in every newly established home she has 
escaped so far from any serious discomfort 
of its swarm of woes. Perhaps this comes 
from imitating Penelope in her weaving. 
Other evils than stay-at-home suitors may be 
thus outwitted. 

Pandora is not only knitting for the sol- 
diers but also she is hearing from him and 
of him individually. This was gathered 
from the accurate (?) knowledge of soldier 
life and soldier duties exhibited in the talk 
at that table. 

Also Pandora has become not only a work- 
ing niece of Uncle Sam herself but also the 
organizer of a new generation of working 
nephews and nieces. President MacCrack- 
en of Vassar started it—the Junior Red 
Cross of the schools. It is good for the 
schools and it is good for the children and 
of course it will be a fine support to the Red 
Cross. 

Membership in the Junior Red Cross is 
to be by schools. Whenever there has 
been placed in the local school fund an 
amount equal to twenty-five cents for every 
pupil, the school becomes a school auxiliary 
of the Red Cross, and is entitled to display 
a special Red Cross banner. At the same 
time every pupil becomes a Junior Member, 
and is entitled to wear the membership but- 


The school fund can be raised by the 
school, or collected by subscription. In ev- 
ery case, however, the schools are to be as- 
sociated with the local chapters of the Red 
Cross through a teachers’ committee of the 
chapter. 

The school fund will be used for the pur- 
chase of materials which the children will 
make up into Red Cross supplies, and for 
other uses in which the children will have no 
personal share. No part of it is to go for 
chapter or general expenses. 

Membership in the Junior Red Cross will 
be developed by states. Division managers 
will appoint membership committees and 
school activities committees for each state. 

President MacCracken says :— 

“‘It is the success attained in many 
schools last year which has decided the Red 
Cross to undertake this important new step. 
The vocational classes in New York state 
alone last spring made over 40,000 articles 
during the last few weeks of the school 
year for the Red Cross.’’ 

MRS. ELLA FLAGG YOUNG TO EDIT 

LESSONS IN COMMUNITY AND 

NATIONAL LIFE 


As an aid to Mr. Herbert Hoover and at 
the suggestion of President Wilson lessons 
for use in the schools are to be prepared 
for the purpose of extending the work of 
conserving food and all resources of the na- 
tion. The first lesson will deal with types 
of social organization. It will utilize the 
experience of the war to show how interde- 
pendent are the members of a modern so- 
cial group. Mrs. Ella Flagg Young is now 
in charge of the preparation of these les- 
sons. 

They will be issued for three grades, one 
(C) for fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
classes; one (B) for junior high school, and 
one (A) for senior high school pupils. 

Order from the Section of Elementary 
and Secondary Education, U. 8S. Food Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. Make the 
check payable to the Superintendent of Pub- 
lie Documents. The cost is 

$9.50 per 1,000 of each section. 

$5.00 per 500 of each section. 

$2.00 per 100 of each section. 


factor in a community welfare may be found in Fair- 
hope: the Annals of a Country Church. 


MiLEs GLORIOSUS. 


NATIONAL HONORS TO MOUND CITY 


Our readers will probably remember that 
last year the National Education Associa- 
tion offered prizes to high school students 
for the best essays on ‘‘Thrift.’’ The con- 
test was open to one essayist from each 
county in the United States. Miss Nota 
Edwards of Mound City won first prize and 
a N. E, A. bronze medal in the Pulaski 
County contest last June, and, therefore, 
represented that Illinois county in the na- 
tional contest. We are happy to announce 
that Miss Edwards won second prize in the 
national contest. On September 7 she re- 
ceived notice to that effect from Secretary 
D. W. Springer of the N. E. A. and his 
check for $25, which was the second prize. 
Thus the Mound City High School through 
Miss Nota Edwards has brought new na- 
tional honors to Illinois. 


SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB. 

This club will meet at Peoria, October 
12th and 13th. On Friday evening will be 
the usual banquet, seven o’clock at the Jef- 
ferson Hotel. The address is, The Teacher 
and Patriotism, by Dr. Francis W. Shep- 
ardson, director of registration and educa- 
tion. On Saturday morning program, a 
short business session at 8:30. Then a pa- 
per, Efficiency of Illinois High Schools— 
Illustrated, by Prin. L. W. Smith, of Har- 
vey, Lllinois, 


THE ROCKFORD SUPERINTENDENCY. 

We were misinformed concerning the elec- 
tion of a superintendent of the Rockford 
schools to take the place of Mr. R. G. Jones; 
and, therefore, the September ILLINoIs 
TEACHER contained an error. The fact is 
that Mr. Carroll R. Reed of Amherst, Mas- 
sachusetts, was elected superintendent for 
this year, and Mr. C. P. Briggs remains as 
principal of the high school. 


FIGHTING SCHOOL MASTERS OF ILL- 
INOIS CONTINUED 

It will take several issues of THE ILLINOIS 
TEACHER to list those teachers who have 
now entered the government war service and 
then we will not be able to make it com- 
plete without the help of all of our readers 
who may know of individuals not known to 
the school officers of the state. Send infor- 
mation of any in your county not yet listed 
and tell what service or position the teacher 
is in. 

WILLIAMSON COUNTY. 

Fifty-seven young men teachers of Will- 
iamson County are within the draft age and 
are registered. The six following are in the 
list first called: 
Charley Bradley 
H. C. Kessler 
Orel W. Turner 
Henry Pritchett 
Lawrence Chanmess 
Alvin Bratten 


CLINTON COUNTY. 
Fred J. Hempen of Carlyle, Illinois, is 
now at Camp Taylor training for the Na- 
tional Army. 
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The Oliver Typewriter 


A $2,000,000.00 
GUARANTEE 
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That This $49 Typewriter Was $100 
The Sales Policy Alone Is Changed, Not the Machine 


The Oliver Nine—the latest and best model—will be sent direct from the factory to you upon 
approval. Five days free trial. No money down—no C. O. D. No salesmen to influence 


you. Be your own salesman and save $51. 


This is the time when patriotic American industries must 
encourage intelligent economy by eliminating waste. New 
economic adjustments are inevitable. 


So March Ist we announced the Oliver Typewriter Com- 
pany’s revolutionary plans. On that date we discontinued 
an expensive sales force of 15,000 salesmen and agents. We 
gave up costly offices in 50 cities. 


Prices Cut In Two 


By eliminating these terrific and mounting expenses, we 
reduced the price of the Oliver Nine from the standard level 
of $100 to $49. This means that you 
save $51 per machine. This is not 
philanthropy on our part. While our 
plan saves you much, it also saves for us. 

There was nothing more wasteful in 
the whole realm of business than our old 
ways of selling typewriters. Who wants 
to continue them? Wouldn’t you rather 
pocket 50 per cent for yourself? 


The Identical Model 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
gives this guarantee: The Oliver Nine 
we now sell direct is the exact machine 
—our latest and best model—which un- 
til March Ist was $100. 

This announcement deals only with a change in sales 
policy. 

The Oliver Typewriter Company is at the height of its 
success. With its huge financial resources it determined to 
place the typewriter industry on a different basis. This, you 
admit, is in harmony with the economic trend. 


A World Favorite 


This Oliver Nine is a twenty-year development. It is the 
finest, the costliest, the most successful model that we have 
ever built. 

More than that, it is the best typewriter, in fifty ways, 
that anybody ever turned out. If any typewriter in the 
world is worth $100, it is this Oliver Nine. 

It is the same commercial machine purchased by the 
United States Steel Corporation, the National City Bank of 
New York, Montgomery Ward & Co., the National Biscuit 
Company, the Pennsylvania Railroad and other leading 
businesses. Over 600,000 have been sold. 


This Coupon Is Worth $51 


OVER 600,000 SOLD 
o. ee LE gt 








Over a year to pay. Mail the coupon now. 


Simplified Selling 


Our new plan is extremely simple. It makes ‘it possible for the 
consumer to deal direct with the producer. 

You may order from this advertisement by using the coupon be- 
low. We don't ask a penny down on deposit—no C.O.D. 

When the typewriter arrives, put it to every test—use it as you 
would your own. If you decide to keep it, you have more than a 
year to pay for it. Our terms are $3.00 per month. You are under 
no obligation to keep it. We will even refund transportation charges 
if you return it. 

Or if you wish additional information, mail coupon for our 
proposition in detail. We immediately send you our de luxe 
catalog and all information which you would formerly obtain 

from a typewriter salesman. 


10 Cents a Day 


In making our terms of $3.00 a 
month—the equivalent of 10 cents a 
day— it is now possible for everyone to 
own a typewriter. To own it for 50 
per cent less than any other standard 
machine. 

Regardless of price, do not spend 
one cent upon any typewriter—whether 
new, second hand or rebuilt—do not 
even rent a machine until you have in- 
vestigated thoroughly our proposition. 

Remember, we offer here one of the 
most durable, one of the greatest, one 
of the most successful typewriters ever 
built. If anyone ever builds a better, 
it will be Oliver. 


Don’t Pay $100 


Why now pay the extra tax of $51 when you may obtain a 
brand new Oliver Nine—a world favorite—for $49? Cut out 
the wasteful methods and order direct from this advertisement. 

Or send for our remarkable book entitled, ‘“The High Cost 
of ‘T'ypewriters—the Reason and the Remedy.’’ You will not be 
placed under the slightest obligation. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1997 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
NOTE CABEVULLY Tite compen My bring ~~ either the 
‘Cheek carefully which you wish. am MAIL 
‘ 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., TO DAY 
1997 Oliver Typewriter Bldg.. Chicago, Ill. 
[—) Ship mea new Oliver Nine for five days free inspection. If I keep it 
LJ 1 will pay 649 at the rate of 83.00 per month. The title to remain in 


you until fully paid for. 


My shipping point ts 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choore to 
return the Oliver, I will ship it beck at your expense at the end of five days. 
Do not send a machine until | order it. Mai' me your book ‘The 
High Cost of Typewriters — The Reasoa and the Remedy.” your de 
luxe catalogs and further information. 


Name 


Street Address 


City 
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PARIS HIGH SCHOOL. 

Hugh Bannen, Physics and Chemistry has 
volunteered and Edward M. Davis, Mathe- 
matics, and F. D. Long, Manual Training, 
are in the National Army. 


CLARK COUNTY. 


Mr. J. G. Pollard, principal of the Casey 
Twp. High School was appointed Captain 
of the first detachment of 44 drafted men 
from Clark County. 

Fritz Kannamacher, of Martinsville, vol- 
unteered for infantry service and is now at 
Camp Taylor, Kentucky. 

Harry Leatherman, Pearly Babcock, Levi 
Noakes and Fred Moore, are among those 
selected for army service. 


CHRISTIAN COUNTY. 


Volunteers from this county are: 

Vern Nash, Rural teacher, Infantry. — 

Arthur Kerns, Rural teacher, Hospital 
Corps. 

W. C. Abrams, Prin. Owaneco Schools, 
Hospital Corps. 

Those selected for the National Army are: 

B. F. Greenwood, Rural Teacher. 

Vern Long, Rural Teacher. 

William Williams, Rural Teacher. 

John Hanon, Prin. Tovey Schools. 


FORD COUNTY. 

Principal B. C. Berg of the Paxton high 
school is now Lieutenant Berg. Mr. Berg 
entered the first officers training camp at 
Fort Sheridan received his commission and 
is now located at Camp Grant at Rockford, 
Illinois. 


MASON COUNTY TEACHER SOLDIERS. 


Volunteers: Earl Cooper, Cecil Fuson 
and Calvin T. Rorebaugh. ' 
Among the first selected, now in camp in 
Iowa are: 
Roy P. Goben, Walter Drechsler and John 
Wilcox. 
LOGAN COUNTY. 


Those who have volunteered in the Med- 
ical Corps of the army and are probably now 
in France are: A. R. Montgomery and 
Lawrence Atteberry. 

John S. Buchanan of the Atlanta High 
School faculty, volunteered with Co. K of 
the 143d Ill. Infantry and is now training 
somewhere in Texas. Mark McCullough of 
Atlanta, a rural teacher, was called in the 
first five per cent of Logan County’s quota 
and is now in training at Camp Dodge, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

CASS COUNTY. 


A. W. Treadway volunteered for service 
in the navy and E. H. Virgin goes with the 
first national army into training for war 
service. 


NORMAL SCHOOL STUDENTS OF 
LAST YEAR NOW TEACHERS — 


The people of Illinois who pay for the 
training given in the normal schools, the 
school officers who secure these trained 
teachers, the teachers of Illinois who receive 
them into fellowship all are interested in 
knowing where the graduates and students 
of last year’s normal school classes have 
gone, what they are doing and how they are 
getting along. 

Hermes undertook to get some of this in- 
formation. Unfortunately an S-O-S call for 
a quick flight interfered with his own mes- 
sage to those who keep records of the nor- 
mal school students. Consequently no one 
got the full meaning and purpose of his re- 
quest, Hermes is not easily discouraged and 
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will try again. In the meantime here are 
some glimpses of the service being given 
by graduates of last year. 

Melvin, is the scene of the maiden efforts 
of Ruth Ambrose, whose home is at Hudson 
and who graduated last spring at Normal. 
She is assistant principal of the high school 
and receives eighty dollars per month. 

Pekin: Several normal school graduates 
make a beginning at Pekin this year. Miss 
Ferne Andrew teaches a fifth grade and re- 
ceives $600 a year. Miss Andrew’s home 
is Heyworth. Miss Edna Kellar, whose 
home is at Harristown is also at Pekin this 
year at the same salary. Miss Mary Kid- 
ney, takes a third grade room, also at $600. 
Her home is Geneseo. Hulda Rathje of 
Peotone, teaches a first and second grade 
room at Pekin. The beginning salary in 
Pekin for trained teachers is the same for 
all these grades. All of these teachers grad- 
uated at Normal last year. 

Decatur: There are a number of new 
teachers in the Decatur schools this year. 
Pearl L. Rose, who graduated from the 
Eastern State Normal School at Charleston 
this year is one, and Clara Cravens, a grad- 
uate of this year from the Western State 
Normal School at Macomb is another of 
Decatur’s teaching force. 

Several new teachers came from Normal 
University at Normal. Among these are: 
Annie Bruse, who takes a first grade at 
$575; Eloise G. Collins, and Edith Mae 
Creel, who have positions in the grades; 
Valeria Foster of Normal, teaches English 
in the Decatur high school receiving $700; 
Jenet Loudon, of Bloomington, has a second 
grade position at $550; Dorothy Oakes at 
the same salary teaches in the fourth grade; 
Winifred Morehouse has a primary room at 
$650 salary; Jennie Ramp, of Lacon, re- 
ceives $625 in a fifth grade position; Lulu 
Zellhoefer, whose home is in LeRoy is one 
of the primary grade teachers in Decatur. 
These teachers are graduates of this year 
at Normal. Ernestine White who attended 
at Normal last year teaches a sixth grade 
room at Decatur this year. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 TO $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. 8S. Govern- 
ment examinations to be held throughout the 
entire country during the Fall. The posi- 
tions to be filled pay from $1200 to $1800; 
have short hours and annual vacations, with 
full pay. Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. G225, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all 
examination dates and places and ldrge de- 
scriptive book, showing the positions obtain- 
able and giving many sample examination 
questions, which will be sent free of charge. 


SOIL SLIDES AND CHARTS FOR 
SCHOOLS. 


The Soil Improvement Committee, 916 
Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago, has some 
valuable slides and illustrated charts on the 
subjects of soils, crops and plantfood man- 
agement that they loan to teachers of agri- 
culture. Teachers interested in these sub- 
jects should get in touch with these people. 


HISTORY FOR JOHNNY. 


‘*Here, Johnny,’’ said the father, ‘‘ what 
are you doing in that bookcase?’’ ‘‘I want 
to find a history of the United States.’’ 
‘*What for?’’ ‘‘Well, Billy Jenkins says 
Tim Riley pitched for the Nationals last 
year, and I want to find out if he did.’’— 
Kansas City Independent. 


| October 


HERMES WOULD ESCAPE THIS FATE. 


Instructor in Public Speaking: ‘‘ What is 
the matter with you, Mr. Brown? Can’t you 
speak any louder? Be more enthusiastic. 
Open your mouth and throw yourself into 
itl’? 


The Victor Talking Machine Company 
announces a new book ‘‘ Pan and His Pipes 
and Other Tales for Children.’’ The author 
is Katherine D. Cather, a well-known writer 
of stories for St. Nicholas and other maga- 
zines. This is a little art-book of child 
stories which relate in an interesting man- 
ner the old myths and historical tales about 
the beginnings of music. 

The Contents: I. Pan and His Pipes; 
II. The Tortoise That Gave the World 
Music; III. The Holy Bird; IV. The Harp 
King Alfred Played; V. Stephen, the Child 
Crusader; VI. When Knighthood Was in 
Flower; VII. The Violin Makers of Cre- 
mona; VIII. A Star and a Song; IX. The 
Holy Grail; X. The Songs of Hiawatha. 
Following each story is a list of musical 
illustrations to be given with The Victrola 
and Victor Records. Mothers will find here 
a rich store-house of material for the musi- 
cal education of the children. This little 
book gives a practical plan for uniting the 
charm of music with the world-old delights 
of the story hour. ‘‘Pan and His Pipes’’ 
35 cents at all Victor Dealers. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


American Book Company, New York, Cin- 
cinnaté and Chicago. 

Around The World With The Children. 
An Introduction to Geography. By Frank 
G. Carpenter, Litt. D., Author of Carpen- 
ter’seGeographical Readers and Readers of 
Commerce and Industry. Cloth. Pp. 133. 
Price, 60 cents. 

Everyday English Composition. By Em- 
ma Miller Bolenius, Formerly Instructor in 
English, Central Commercial and Manual 
Training High School, Newark, N. J., Au- 
thor of ‘‘The Teaching of Oral English’’ 
and ‘‘Teaching Literature.’’ Cloth. Pp. 
340. Price, 80 cents. 

Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 

For The Children’s Hour, Book Two. By 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. For Supplemen- 
tary Reading in the Second and Thini 
Grades. Cloth. Pp. 157. 

For The Children’s Hour, Book Three. 
By same as above. For Supplementary 
Reading in the Third and Fourth Grades. 
Cloth. Pp. 182. 

Worth While Stories For Every Day. Ar- 
ranged, Compiled, and Edited by Lawton 
B. Evans, A. M., With the Assistance of the 
Teachers of the Primary Grades of the Pub- 
lic Schools of Augusta, Ga. Cloth. Pp. 
424, 

The Standard Publishing Company, Denver, 

Colorado. 

Grandma and Standarditis. By William 
V. Casey, Author of ‘‘ Accessional,’’ ‘‘A 
Tale of High Finance,’’ ‘‘An Address to 
Teachers,’’ Ete. Cloth. Pp. 60. Price, 50 
cents, postpaid. 

The Illinois Centennial Commission, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

Illinois in 1818. By Solon Justus Buck. 

The World in Ferment, New York City, 
1917, by Nicholas Murray Butler, Carnegie 
Endowment for National Peace. 

Ginn and Company, Chicago and New York. 

The Adventures of Ulysses. By Charles 
Lamb. Edited by Francis Kingsley Ball. 
Illustrated by Otto Cushing. Cloth. 189. 
Price, 40 cents. 
































